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the scale of comfort. Every social reformer, what-
ever his particular creed, would probably agree that
some of us are too rich, and that a great many are
too poor. But we still have to ask, in what sense it
is conceivable that a real suppression of competition
can contribute to the desired end. It is obvious that
when we denounce competition we often mean not
that it is to be abolished, but that it is to be
regulated and limited in its application. So, for
example, people sometimes speak as if competition
were the antithesis to co-operation. But I need
hardly say that individualists, as well as their
opponents, may legitimately sing the praises of co-
operation. Nobody was more forward than Mill, for
example, and Mill's followers, in advocating the
principles of the early co-operative societies. He
and they rejoiced to believe that the co-opera-
tive societies had revealed unsuspected virtues and
capacities in the class from which they sprang; that
they had done much to raise the standard of life
and to extend sympathy and human relations among
previously disconnected units of society. But it is, of
course, equally obvious that they have grown up in a
society which supposes free competition in every part
of its industrial system; that co-operative societies,
so far as the outside world is concerned, have to buy
in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market; that